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DREAMS 

D.  F.  Fraser-Harris,  M.D. 


T'HE  illustrations  which  accom¬ 
pany  this  article  are  pictures  of 
real  dreams ,  reproduced from  a  book 
by  Percy  Goldthwait  Stiles ,  entitled 
“Dreams”  published  last  year  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press. 
Phe  author  of  this  book ,  while  pro¬ 
fessing  himself  an  amateur  in  the 
subject ,  kept  a  record  of  his  own 
dreams  over  a  period  of  years ,  in 
many  instances  sketching  them  im¬ 
mediately  upon  awaking.  Phey  fur¬ 
nish  striking  corroboration  of  his 
theory  that  dreams  are  dramatiza¬ 
tions  of  sensations  and  emotions. 


A 


DREAM  is  caused  by  the 
activity  of  a  part  of  the 
brain  during  sleep.  All  our 
sensations  are  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  sensory  brain  centres  which 
have  received  nerve  impulses  from  the 
several  sense  organs.  Stimulation  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye  produces  vision; 
of  the  internal  ear,  hearing.  But  that 
which  most  clearly  distinguishes 
dreams  from  other  kinds  of  cerebral 
activity  is  that  in  dreams  the  source 
of  stimulation  is  not  always  apparent  to  the  dreamer.  Nor  is  the 
stimulation  itself  clearly  recognized  in  its  true  quality;  it  may  be 
so  transmuted  that  the  dreamer  can  trace  no  connection  between 
the  image  he  perceives  and  its  sensory  cause. 

The  vast  majority  of  dreams  are  of  seeing  something;  which 
means  that,  although  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  brain  centre  for 
vision  must  be  functioning.  Since  the  eyes  are  closed,  therefore  no 
nerve  impulses  can  be  ascending  to  the  centre  for  vision.  Why, 
then,  should  this  centre  be  active?  The  puzzle  is  solved  when  we 
realize  that  nerve  currents  can  reach  the  centre  for  vision  even 
though  they  have  originated  in  parts  of  the  body  other  than  the 
eye.  Since  the  eye  is  so  extremely  important  in  our  psychic 
life,  its  accessibility  is  very  high  —  high  enough  for  it  to  be 
stimulated  by  outside  impulses.  Hence  nerve  currents  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  skin,  the  muscles,  the 
ears  (which  cannot  be  closed),  or  in 
the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  may 
pass  over  from  their  proper  brain 
centres  into  the  centre  for  vision  and 
give  rise  to  pictorial  dreams.  Thus 
even  such  trivial  disturbances  as  a 
person's  own  snoring  may  result  in 
dreams  of  the  visual  type,  and  any 
noise  heard  during  sleep  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  dream  of  this  kind.  Continence 
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But  there  are  also  other  types  of  dreams.  Sensory  centres  other 
than  the  visual  are  often  in  operation  during  sleep,  as  when  we 
dream  of  voices  or  music,  or  of  flying  or  falling  through  space. 
The  centres  for  smell  and  taste  are  very  rarely  active  during 
sleep,  but  muscular  sensations  —  especially  when  disagreeable 
or  painful,  like  lumbago  —  and  nerve  pains  —  such  as  sciatica 
and  other  forms  of  neuralgia  —  may  be  powerful  dream  pro¬ 
ducers.  “Growing  pains”  in  children,  which  are  caused  by  rheu¬ 
matic  inflammation  of  the  membrane  covering  the  bones,  have 
been  observed  to  have  this  effect. 

Skin  sensations  are  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  dreams. 
Changes  of  temperature  and  uncomfortable  positions  in  bed  are 
the  most  common  causes.  If  the  bedclothes  fall  off,  the  sleeper 
may  dream  that  he  is  at  the  North  Pole;  if  the  night  is  very  hot, 
he  may  dream  that  he  is  in  a  burning  house.  When  the  famous 
Dr.  Gregory  (of  “Gregory’s  Mixture”)  fell  asleep  with  a  bottle  at 
his  feet  that  was  too  hot,  he  dreamed  of  walking  on  the  burning 
lava  of  Mount  Etna. 

Many  years  ago  the  Frenchman,  Alfred  Maury,  made  himself 
the  subject  of  experiments  in  dream  production.  When  his  lips 
were  tickled  in  sleep,  he  dreamed  of  having  a  pitch-plaster  pulled 
off  his  face  by  the  old  doctor  of  his  childhood.  When  drops  of 
water  were  allowed  to  fall  on  his  forehead,  he  dreamed  he  was  in 
Italy,  that  the  day  was  very  hot,  and  that  he  was  perspiring  and 
drinking  wine.  Maury  also  experimented  with  the  sense  of  smell 
and  found  that  when  a  bottle  of  perfume  was  opened  under  his 
nose,  he  dreamed,  appropriately,  of  being  in  a  perfumer’s  shop 
in  Cairo. 

Sounds  can  unquestionably  produce  dreams,  and  very  likely 

the  dream  will  be  a  vision 
without  any  associated  sound. 
A  striking  instance,  however, 
of  a  dream  both  of  seeing  and 
of  hearing,  which  was  trace¬ 
able  to  sound,  is  the  following. 
The  sound  was  that  of  ham¬ 
mering  on  a  car  that  was  being 
repaired  in  a  neighboring  ga¬ 
rage  one  summer  morning 
when  the  windows  were  open. 
A  lady,  not  sufficiently  dis- 
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turbed  to  be  awakened,  dreamed 
that  she  was  one  of  a  party  at 
dinner  in  a  restaurant,  and  that 
she  was  annoyed  by  the  presence 
of  a  woman  at  a  near-by  table 
who  wore  on  her  wrist  a  bangle 
which  struck  her  plate  every 
time  she  moved. 

I  can  recollect  very  vividly  a 
dream  I  had  many  years  ago  in 
which  the  external  stimulation 
came  through  the  ears  alone.  I 
was  staying  at  a  country  house,  and  one  morning  a  very  stupid 
housemaid  tried  to  awaken  me  by  knocking  at  my  door  with  so 
slow  a  rhythm  that  the  sound  failed  to  do  more  than  disturb  my 
sleep.  In  consequence,  I  dreamed  of  the  bombardment  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  which  had  just  taken  place;  that  is,  I  saw  ships  and  guns 
and  heard  them  firing,  each  knock  being  interpreted  as  one  more 
gun  going  off. 

Very  occasionally  dreams  are  produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
eyes,  as  when  a  person  sleeps  so  that  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
pour  into  the  room  and  penetrate  the  eyelids.  In  one  such  instance 
a  sleeper  dreamed  of  dragons  whose  mouths  emitted  flames  of 
fire.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  visions  which  dying  persons 
are  commonly  reputed  to  have  of  bright  beings  in  heaven,  may 
be  explained  as  visual  dreams  arising  from  the  light  falling  into 
the  eyes  of  such  persons  when  they  are  virtually  unconscious  of 
their  real  surroundings.  “For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams 
may  come!” 

Possibly  the  most  familiar  causes  of  dreams  are  the  nerve 
currents  which  arise  in  the  internal  organs.  Such  disturbances  as 
indigestion,  colic,  embarrassed  heart  action,  uncomfortable 
breathing,  or  a  distended  bladder  may  be  the  sources  of  vivid  and 
often  disagreeable  dreams.  The  late  “lobster  supper”  bulks  large 
in  the  popular  belief  as  a  cause  of  dreaming.  Doubtless  a  very  in¬ 
digestible  supper  taken  too  near  the  time  of  going  to  sleep  is  apt 
to  have  this  effect;  so,  too,  is  any  unusually  intense  activity  of 
any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  wise  physician  warns  his 
sensitive  patients  that  when  they  have  taken  a  pill  at  bedtime, 
they  may  expect  to  have  their  sleep  disturbed  by  dreams. 

Asthma  and  abnormal  states  of  the  heart  and  lungs  can  be  the 
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sources  of  disagreeable  dreams  of  the  type  so  characteristic  of 
diseases  of  the  chest.  The  “repeater”  —  the  dream  one  has  over 
and  over  —  is  probably  related  to  the  rhythmic  movements  of 
such  organs  as  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  essence  of  whose  functions 
is  periodicity. 

When  a  dream  is  unusually  disagreeable  or  very  horrible,  we 
call  it  a  nightmare,  or  incubus.  In  such  instances  we  seem  unable 
to  do  something  —  utterly  unable,  for  instance,  to  fly  from  an 
appalling  spectre,  or  to  extricate  ourselves  from  some  terrible 
position.  We  cannot  scream  or  struggle  even  when  we  are  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  are  about  to  be  cast  into  the  sea.  We  are 
“cabbin’d,  cribb’d,  and  confin’d”  against  our  will,  and  our  dis¬ 
tress  is  extreme.  The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  in  a  hideous 
female  demon,  Labartu,  whose  office  it  was  to  produce  night¬ 
mares.  She  was  also  responsible  for  bringing  all  kinds  of  evil 
upon  children,  and  there  are  prayers  extant,  craving  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  incubus  of  Labartu.  Some  delicate  children  are 
subject  to  dreams  so  frightful  that  the  little  sleepers  may  awake 
screaming  with  terror.  These  are  the  “night  terrors”  of  children, 
which,  rightly  taken,  indicate  some  instability  of  the  young 
nervous  system. 

If,  then,  the  vast  majority  of  dreams  are  the  psychical  aspects 
of  the  activity  of  the  visual  centre,  how  can  persons  blind  from 
birth  dream,  since  they  have  never  used  their  visual  centre  at  all? 
The  answer  is  that  such  persons  dream  by  means  of  their  other 
sensory  centres — those  for  hearing,  touch,  perception  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  for  the  muscular  sensations.  Thus  a  congenitally 
blind  boy  dreamed  of  Alexander  the  Great  because  he  heard  guns 
firing  (his  anachronism  of  guns  in  the  time  of  Alexander  must  be 
pardoned).  A  blind  man,  after  touching  a  cold  corpse,  dreamed 
that  his  mother  was  dead.  Another  dreamed  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment;  he  felt  himself  being  pulled  up  to  heaven  by  a  rope 
and  heard  trumpets.  In  short,  blind  persons  dream  in  terms  of  the 
only  brain  centres  they  have  used. 

According  as  the  dream  arouses  emotion  or  intellectual  coop¬ 
eration,  it  tends  to  overflow  into  other  portions  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Thus  the  nerve  energy  aroused  by  a  highly  dis¬ 
agreeable  dream  may  overflow  into  such  channels  as  the  nerves  to 
the  heart,  causing  palpitation;  into  those  of  the  sweat  glands, 
giving  rise  to  perspiration;  into  those  of  the  tear  glands,  giving 
rise  to  weeping;  and  into  those  of  the  body  muscles,  giving  rise  to 
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trembling.  The  commotion  may  be  such  that  the  sleeper  wakes  in 
acute  distress;  or,  as  the  “Ingoldsby  Legend”  puts  it,  he  dreams 
of  the  devil  and  wakes  in  a  fright. 

Occasionally  the  nerve  energy  is  unconsciously  directed  down¬ 
ward  into  the  spinal  cord  centres  where  it  calls  forth  the  co¬ 
ordinated  movements  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  dreamer  then 
leaves  his  bed  and  takes  .to  walking  about,, often  in  dangerous 
places.  This  is  somnambulism.  But  every  person  who  walks  while 
asleep  is  not  a  somnambulist.  A  somnambulist  is  one  whose  dream 
requires  to  be  acted  out  through  walking  —  he  walks,  not  merely 
while  asleep,  but  in  his  sleep. 

As  is  very  well  known,  the  motor  overflow  may  be  into  the 
centres  for  speech,  causing  the  dreamer  to  talk  in  his  sleep.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  associated  emotions  and  ideas  produce  smiles  and 
laughter  —  most  frequently  in  children.  Often  what  is  said  is 
merely  gibberish;  but  at  times  some  meaning  is  conveyed  to  a 
hearer  by  words  which  are  perfectly  coherent.  This  speaking  in 
sleep  has  been  called  “somniloquence.”  Occasionally  the  dreamer 
reveals  what  he  would  never  have  disclosed  if  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  his  full  consciousness.  Thus  it  has  been  remarked 
that,  just  as  there  is  in  vino  veritas ,  so  is  there  in  somno  veritas . 

The  dream  overflow  is  clearly  seen  in  animals.  A  terrier  of  ours, 
asleep  opposite  the  dining-room  fire,  wagged  his  tail  whenever 
dishes  were  rattled  in  the  pantry.  Doubtless  the  rattling  of  the 
dishes  aroused  a  dream  of  food  and  this  overflowed  into  the  cus¬ 
tomary  channels  by  which  he  expressed  his  emotions. 

So  far,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  causes  of  dreams.  We 
have  seen  that  a  dream,  while  not  precisely  “the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision”  as  Shakespeare  said  (for  many  dreams  do  have  dis¬ 
coverable  origins  in  the  external  world),  yet  the  dreams  them¬ 
selves  correspond  to  no  objective  reality,  being  merely  chimeras 
in  the  mind  of  the  sleeper.  We  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to 
estimate  what  may  be  called  “the  characteristics  of  dreams.” 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  that  the  majority  of  dreams  seem 
pure  nonsense  —  a  series  of  scenes  mixed  without  method  in  a 
fantastic  jumble.  On  the  physiological  side,  this  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  nerve  impulses,  having  gained  access 
to  the  visual  centre  in  an  improper  manner,  continue  to  wander 
through  its  mazes  without  the  guidance  of  the  fully  developed 
critical  consciousness.  Indeed,  in  dreaming,  the  critical  faculty  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Nothing  surprises  us.  We  see  long- 
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dead  relatives  standing  before  us, 
and  we  exhibit  no  concern.  We 
question  nothing,  we  investigate 
nothing,  we  infer  nothing.  Every¬ 
thing  is  taken  at  once  for  what 
it  appears  to  be,  and  at  its  own 
absurd  face  value! 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  no 
external  standards  in  dreaming. 
We  have  lost  our  sense  of  time 
and  our  appreciation  of  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence.  Everything  is 
an  eternal  now.  Hence  the  most  absurd  anachronisms  are  viewed 
with  an  astonishing  lack  of  surprise.  The  past  is  mixed  with  the 
present  in  a  ludicrous  kaleidoscopic  chaos,  and  we  survey  it  with 
the  detachment  of  a  judge  on  the  bench.  In  this  respect,  dreams 
are  true  to  the  type  of  real  hallucinations,  in  that  we  do  think, 
for  the  time  being,  that  what  we  see  and  hear  has  a  valid,  external 
existence.  So  it  is  with  a  madman.  Never  for  a  moment  does  he 
question  the  reality  of  his  hallucinations,  and  sometimes  he  acts 
upon  them  with  disastrous  consequences.  In  our  dreaming,  we 
too  are  as  mad  as  the  maddest  inhabitant  of  Bedlam. 

But  the  human  mind  detests  the  unexplained.  Even  the  savage 
has  an  explanation  of  his  dreams.  He  believes  that  when  he  sleeps 
his  “  soul  ”  leaves  his  body  and  wanders  in  the  “  Land  of  Dreams.” 
Indeed,  from  the  earliest  recorded  times  men  have  assumed  that 
dreams  have  a  meaning  and  they  have  made  strenuous  attempts 
to  interpret  them.  At  the  courts  of  Oriental  rulers,  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  dreams  were  as  essential  as  the  magicians,  the  astrolo¬ 
gers,  and  the  sorcerers.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Bible, 
for  Joseph  owed  his  elevation  as  “  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  ” 
to  the  explanation  he  offered  of  Pharaoh’s  dream,  which  had 
baffled  the  professional  interpreters.  Daniel  had  an  exactly  similar 
experience  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Even  to-day  many  people  are  firm  believers  in  revelations 
given  to  the  sleeper  in  his  dreams.  The  following  is  an  interesting 
and  well-attested  case  of  this  kind: 

Edmund  Nevell,  a  sailor  on  board  the  steamship  “ Orient,”  dreamed 
one  night,  when  off  St.  Helena,  that  he  saw  his  twin  brother,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached,  being  murdered  by  two  men.  In  the  morning, 
much  distressed,  he  related  his  dream  to  the  captain,  who  was  so  im- 
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pressed  that  he  insisted  on  Nevell’s  being  landed  at  the  nearest  port. 

On  reaching  England,  Nevell  learned  that  his  brother  had  indeed  been 
murdered  at  a  moment  which  corresponded  as  nearly  as  could  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  the  time  of  his  dream.  Edmund  proceeded  to  Wadebridge, 
called  at  the  local  police  station,  and  asked  that  a  couple  of  officers 
might  accompany  him.  Then  he  led  the  way  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  guided  only  by  the  resemblance  in  all  about  him  to  his  dream. 

On  reaching  a  certain  house,  he  knocked  on  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  a  man  whom  he  at  once  recognised  as  one  of  the  murderers  he  had 
seen  in  his  dream.  The  man  was  so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  what  he  took 
to  be  the  apparition  of  his  victim  (the  twin  brothers  were  very  much 
alike)  that  he  confessed  there  and  then  that  he  and  his  brother, 
named  Lightfoot,  were  the  murderers.  They  were  duly  tried,  convicted, 
and  hanged  as  the  result  of  Edmund  Nevell’s  remarkable  dream.* 

In  sober  truth,  cases  such  as  this,  where  valuable  information  is 
given,  are  extremely  rare.  Sometimes  they  are  accounted  for  on 
the  theory  of  mental  telepathy.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that 
dreaming  is  never  a  form  of  telepathy,  we  cannot  hope  to  explain 
dreaming  in  terms  of  something  even  more  mysterious. 
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Aside,  however,  from  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  the  belief  that 
dreams  must  mean  something  is  held  to-day  both  by  the  servant 
girl  with  her  “Dream  Book”  and  by  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud  of 
Vienna  with  his  psychoanalytical  tomes.  Certainly  modern  psy¬ 
chology  has  not  shrunk  from  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  mysterious  dramas  of  sleep. 

One  modern  explanation  is  based  on  the  psychological  doctrine 
of  double  personality.  This  theory  regards  our  mental  constitu¬ 
tion  as  made  up  of  two  parts  —  the  conscious,  or  supra-liminal, 
and  the  unconscious,  or  sub-liminal.  This  theory  of  the  “sub- 


*  London  Sunday  Express ,  November  6,  1927. 
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liminal  self,”  or  alter  ego ,  was  the  great  contribution  of  the  late 
F.  W.  H.  Myers  to  the  psychology  of  the  Victorian  era.  His 
assumption  —  for  it  was  no  more  than  that  was  that  in  dream- 
ins  the  sub-liminal  stream  of  consciousness  supplants  the  supra¬ 
liminal.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  experiences  of  this  second 
self  should  be  so  chaotic  and  lawless.  If  there  is  a  method  in  this 

dream  madness,  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

As  is  well  known,  the  most  serious  and  elaborate  attempt  to 
interpret  dreams  is  that  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  breud. 
For  although  the  interpretation  of  dreams  is  only  a  part  ot 
Freud’s  system  of  psychoanalysis,  yet  it  is  a  very  prominent  part. 
It  is  his  underlying  notion  that  every  mental  state  —  no  matter 
how  trivial  — is  pregnant  with  meaning..  To  state.it  briefly, 
Freud  explains  a  dream  as  the  uprising  into  consciousness  of 
previously  suppressed  mental  experiences,  which  may  have  been 
gone  through  at  some  time  in  one’s  own  past  life,  even  so  far  back 
as  the  infantile  period,  or  which  may  have  had  a  still  more  remote 

origin  in  the  life  of  a  distant  ancestor.  . 

But  more  than  this,  Freud  sees  a  sexual  import  m  almost  all 
these  suppressed  experiences.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  tendencies 
and  desires  must  sometimes  be  suppressed  when  they  are  not  m 
harmony  with  the  exigencies,  restrictions,  and  conventions  of 
modern  society.  When  the  restraints  and  trammels  of  our  artificial 
mode  of  modern  living  are  removed,  all  kinds  of  unsuspected 
inclinations  and  desires  may  assert  themselves  and,  during  sleep, 
may  brim  up  into  the  realm  of  conscious  perception.  Thus  erotic 
propensities,  and  even  those  which  the  law  calls  criminal,  may 
be  made  manifest.  But  even  allowing  that  marny  dreams  do  have 
erotic  associations  and  origins,  some  of  us  think  that  Freud  has 
greatly  exaggerated  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  He  has  invented  an 
elaborate  terminology  to  account  for  the  most  obvious  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  nightly  visions.  In  itself,  it  is  a  little  suspicious 
that  so  complicated  a  procedure  should  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 
the  meaning  of  so  familiar  a  phenomenon  as  a  dream. 
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